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LINKS BETWEEN RELIGION AND MORALITY IN EARLY 

CULTURE 

By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 

IT is becoming a commonplace of ethnology that the connection 
between religion and morality is a late cultural fact. And yet 
this particular reaction against the ecclesiastical view of society 
is true only on the narrowest definitions of religion and of morals. It 
is not true if by morals we mean collective or social conduct as 
against conduct antisocial or individualistic, and by religion we mean 
supernaturalism. 1 To these meanings we shall undoubtedly hold un- 
less our reaction against theology has not been thorough, leaving us 
still at heart theologues or their unwitting bastards, metaphysicians. 
What then are the relations between religion and morality in 
early culture? They begin for the savage, as for us, in the nursery. 
In savagery, as in civilization, the supernatural sanction has a 
nursery r61e. Santa Claus, who writes down the names of the good 
children only in his book, the "bogey man" who carries off naughty 
children, the old witch who catches runaways, the god who promises 
longevity to filial offspring, all have their counterparts in the dis- 
cipline of the savage child. In Australia, hard-pressed Illawarra 
mothers have been overheard to say, "Mirirul [the tribal high god] 
will not allow it." 2 Irritated West Victorian parents threaten to 
send for a moon spirit that does the bidding of Muurup, an epicure 
of child-flesh. 3 Samoans have a juvenile scarecrow in Sina 'ai 
Mata, or Sina the Eye-eater, a bird-god. "Do not make such a 
noise; Sina the Eye-eater will come and pick out your eyes," an 
harassed parent would say. 4 Thompson River and Kootenay 

1 In our sense. The supernatural to us is in other cultures unquestionably 
natural. Ci. Levy-Bruh!, L., Les Fonctions Mentales dans les SocUtis Infirieures, 
passim. 

2 Ridley, Wm., The Aborigines of Australia (Sidney, 1864), p. 137. 
3 Featherman, A., Social History of the Races of Mankind (London, 1881-91), 

Sec. Div., p. 172. 

4 Turner, G., Samoa (London, 1884), p. 74. 
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Indian parents also threaten noisy children with a bird. "The 
Owl will come and take you," or "I'll give you to the Owl," they 
say. 1 Eastman, the Sioux, remembers how, in his less sophisticated 
days, his grandmother would say to him at night, "Do not cry! 
Hmakaga (the Owl) is watching you from the tree-top." 2 

A "good" child does not cry. Nor, for the peace of his elders, 
must he be adventurous. It is troublesome to look for children who 
run away. And so would-be explorers are threatened with super- 
natural mishap. A Koita child who strayed in the bush at night 
would encounter a vadavada, a man who travels by night and who 
brings sickness and death to those he meets. 3 The Euahlayi tribe 
of New South Wales have a bogey called from his cry Gineet Gineet. 
He goes about with a net across his shoulders into which he pops 
any children he can see. 1 Chemosit is a Nandi devil, half man, 
half bird, with one leg, nine buttocks, and a red mouth which shines 
at night like a lamp. He catches children who are foolish enough 
to be lured away from home by his night song. 5 'Nenaunir of the 
Masai is a kindred monster; he is an invulnerable, stony-bodied 
creature with the head of a beast of prey and feet with claws; 
"Don't go too far," a mother says to her children, "or 'Nenaunir 
will get you!" 6 An obedient child among the Masai or elsewhere 
ordinarily stays at home or within call, but sometimes if he hangs 
around he may be in the way. When their elders begin to eat it 
is etiquette for Caffre children to leave the hut. The older comply, 
but the younger hang around for "just one taste." Then their 
father bids them go out into the veld to call Nomgogwana, a danger- 
ous and peremptory monster. If the children demur, the father 
will say off-hand, "Very well, sit where you are; the food will not 
cook, as you know, till Nomgogwana comes, and then when he does 
come he will be so angry at seeing the food uncooked that he will 

1 Teit, J., "The Thompson River Indians," Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. (New 
York, 1900), li, 108. 

2 Indian Boyhood (New York, 1902), p. 9. 

'Seligmann, C. G., The Melanesians of British New Guinea (Cambridge, 1910). 
p. 187. 

4 Parker, K. L., The Euahlayi Tribe (London, 1905), p. 137. 
6 Hollis, A. C, The Nandi (Oxford, 1909), p. 41. 
6 Merker, M., Die Masai (Berlin, 1904), p. 202. 
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eat all the children he can find." As the frightened children slip 
off, the father calls out to them: "Be sure you go far, far away into 
the veld, for otherwise Nomgogwana will not hear you; the reason 
why he did not hear you call before was that you did not go nearly 
far enough away; so be sure to go far away this time, lest you get 
eaten yourselves." 1 

Moral stories for the young are not lacking among savages. 
Once on a time in Pulu, an islet of the Torres straits, the boys and 
girls used to disobey their parents and play a game of twirling 
around with outspread arms. They played every night on the 
beach, until finally a great rock fell from the sky and killed all the 
islanders except one indispensable couple. Parents still tell -their 
children never to play this game at night, and the old men remind 
bad children that by and by, if they are not good, the stone from 
Pulu will come and eat them up. 2 In another of the folktales 
of the Torres straits, a mother and grandmother threaten a fractious 
girl with the Dogai if she will not stop crying. She fails to heed 
them, and the bogey does carry her off to torture. 3 The Bunya- 
Bunya of Queensland have a story about two boys who were once 
left alone in camp with strict orders not to leave it until the elders 
returned. Nevertheless, tiring of the camp, the boys went down 
to the beach. Then the Thugine, or Great Serpent of the Rainbow, 
came out of the sea, and, always on the watch for unprotected 
children, caught the boys and turned them into the two rocks that 
now stand between Double Island point and Inskip point. "Here 
you see," the old Blackfellow used to say to the boys, "the result 
of not paying attention to what you are told by your elders." 4 
On Rogea off southeastern New Guinea once lived a little girl, 
say the islanders, a little girl over-fond of wandering about. "At 
all times her mother and father they said, ' Don't wander, or else the 
sorceress in the bush will eat you.' The girl didn't listen, she walked 

1 Kidd, D., Savage Childhood (London, 1906), pp. 96-7. 

2 Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits (Cambridge, 
1904), v, 22. 

8 Ibid., v, 14. 

4 Howitt, A. W., The Natives of South-East Australia (London and New York, 
1004), p. 431. 
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about. The old woman saw the girl and called her and said, 'You 
come.' " She took the girl to a cave and tattooed her. 1 " She boiled 
the blood and ate it." Had not the girl run home, she would have 
eaten her too. 2 In a story told by the Betsileo of Madagascar a 
naughty little boy is eaten up — by a songdmby, a creature big as an 
ox, but fleet-footed. The parents had put the boy outside of the 
house, calling out, "Here's your share, Mr Songdmby." The 
beast came and the child cried out, "Oh, here he really is ! " " Well, 
let him eat you," cried the parents, thinking the boy was fooling. 
And he did. 3 The Bilqula of the Northwest coast tell the story of 
a chief's daughter who one night would not stop crying. Finally 
her mother said to her, "Lie down and be still or the Snene'ik will 
come and get you." At midnight, when all were asleep, the 
Snene'ik did come in the shape of an old woman, and, catching the 
child through a hole in the wall, put her in a basket and carried 
her off. 4 

Terrifying ceremonial masks as well as "Sunday-school" stories 
are helps to primitive parents. In western Victoria the white 
kangaroo pouch masks worn over head and face by clowns at cor- 
robborees are often used to frighten misbehaving children. 5 In one 
of the Zuni summer dances there is a mask of an old woman, a 
ceremonial scold, and part of her "business" is to threaten to eat 
up the children. 6 A kachina in a Hopi dance makes the same 
threat. The Hopi mask goes up to the child and says: "You are 
naughty and bad; we have come to get you. You fight the other 
children, kill chickens, etc., and we shall now take you away." 7 
Among the Pueblo Indians of the Rio Grande I have collected several 

1 The legend was told the investigator to account for tattooing. 

2 Seligmann, op. cit., p. 493, n. 2. 

3 Sibree, J., Madagascar before the Conquest (London, 1896), pp. 230-1. 

4 Boas, Franz, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen Kusle Amerikas (Ber- 
lin, 1895), pp. 248-9. At Masset, Graham island, a Haida half-breed girl told me 
this summer mothers threaten naughty children with an old woman. She comes from 
under the earth to carry them off. 

5 Dawson, J., Australian Aborigines (Melbourne, etc., 1881), p. 83. 

6 Fewkes, J. W., "A Few Summer Ceremonials at Zufti Pueblo," Jour. Amer. 
Ethnol. and Archaol., 1 (1891), p. 42. 

' Voth, H. R., " The Oraibi Powamu," p. 118, Pub. Field Columbian Mus., Anthrop. 
Ser., in, Chicago. 1901-3. 
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stories of refractory children frightened by masked figures, "like 
Santa Claus," one woman said to me. It is said that a "progres- 
sive" Santa Clara man once on a visit to San Juan tore the mask off 
a figure who was alarming the children and that because of the 
outrage he was kept imprisoned in the estufa for some time in 
danger of his life, and that he finally had to be ransomed with a 
horse and saddle. 

Infantile bugaboos are replaced in many societies by spirits 
especially attentive to young people, "goody-goody" stories sup- 
posed to appeal to them succeed to the simpler nursery yarns, 
and renewed is the emphasis on the supernatural rewards or penal- 
ties for the filial or unfilial. Among the Tshis the family god is 
expected to appoint a sassilr, a subordinate spirit, to walk behind the 
growing girls of the family. 1 Once on a time, goes a Kayan story, 
a woman and her daughter were reaping paddy. The girl left 
alone by her mother was told on no account to eat any of the rice, 
as it was against the tribal custom to eat while reaping. But the 
girl disobeyed. Thereupon hair began to grow all over her body 
and she had to take to the jungle like a coconut monkey. 2 Among 
the Fors, girls meddling with the milk-pots or stealing milk behind 
their mothers' backs are punished with epilepsy by a zitian, a 
spirit servant of the great mountain god of Gebel Marah. 3 At 
Ponape, in the Caroline islands, the ancestral spirits put an un- 
ending curse upon the unfilial. 4 Ainu women teach their daughters 
that were they to marry without being properly tattooed, after 
death the demons will do all the tattooing with very large knives 
and at one sitting. 6 Aztec youths were said to be warned by their 
fathers against unfilial conduct in order not to be devoured by wild 
beasts or come to an otherwise bad end. 6 The Ainu and the Aztecs 

1 Ellis, A. B., The Tshi-Speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of West Africa (London, 
1887), p. 94. 

2 Hose, C. and McDougall, W., "The Relations between Men and Animals in 
Sarawak," Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xxxi (1901), p. 191. 

3 Felkin, R. W., "Notes on the For Tribes of Central Africa," Proc. Roy. Soc. 
Edinburgh, xm (1884-6), p. 223. 

4 Christian, F. W., The Caroline Islands (New York, 1899), p. 72. 

6 Batchelor, J., The Ainu and Their Folk-lore (London, 1901), pp. 23-4. 

6 Clavigero, The History of Mexico, ed. 1807, 1, p. 332. 
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do not represent, of course, as early a culture as some of the other 
groups from which we have been drawing illustrations, groups where 
dependence on parents or subjection to them ends with or even 
before adolescence. In these more primitive groups it is the tribal 
elders who go on with the education of a girl or a boy. 

It is at the tribal initiation, of course, that the elders step in. 
During it the young get considerable moral teaching of both a direct 
and an indirect nature from the elders, and taboos are laid upon the 
initiates which serve to strengthen the social hold upon them of the 
state, i. e., the elders. Besides, these taboos may increase materially 
the privileges and prerogatives of the old people — the more so as 
the taboos may extend over considerable periods both before and 
after initiation. Breaking the taboos is apt to be supernaturally 
punished, particularly breaking taboos relating to food, to sex 
conduct, and to preserving secrecy. In Australia the boys and 
girls of the Lower Murray tribes thought that if before initiation 
they ate emu, wild duck, swans, geese, or black duck, or the eggs of 
any of these birds, their hair would become prematurely gray and 
their muscles would shrink. 1 Wotjobaluk boys are forbidden 
to eat of the kangaroo or the padi-melon on penalty of falling sick, 
breaking out all over with eruptions, and perhaps dying. If young 
Wakelbura men or women eat forbidden game, they will probably 
pine away and die, uttering sounds peculiar to the creature they 
have eaten. Its spirit enters into them and kills them. Howitt 
heard of a Kurnai boy who had stolen and eaten opossum before he 
was permitted, in accordance with the food taboos, to eat of it. 
The old men made him believe he would never grow up to be a 
man. He did lie down, in fact, under the belief, and within three 
weeks he died. 2 Death by meteorite or lightning punishes boys and 
girls who break the food taboos in other Australian tribes. 3 As for 

1 Beveridge, P., in Jour, and Proc. Roy. Soc. N. South Wales, xvn (1883), p. 27. 

2 Howitt, pp. 769-70. 

8 Palmer, E., "Notes on Some Australian Tribes," J. A. I., xin (1883-4), P- 294; 
Helms in Proc. Linnean Soc. New South Wales, Sec. S., x (1895), p. 393. 

Supernatural penalties for breaking food taboos are common, of course, outside 
of Australia: nor are they confined either in Australia or elsewhere to adolescence. 

The effects of food taboos, if not the alleged purposes, are more or less social or 
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sex taboos 1 and their supernatural sanctions, among the Lower 
Murray tribes the sight of a woman for three months after the 
novice's teeth have been knocked out would bring numberless 
misfortunes upon him — withering up of limbs, blindness, general 
decrepitude. 2 Were a Kurnai youth to touch a woman at a certain 
stage in the initiation he would, he is told, fall seriously ill. Were a 
woman's shadow to fall upon him he would surely become thin or 
lazy or stupid. 3 At Bartle Bay, New Guinea, boys believe that if 
they do not keep from intercourse during and before initiation their 
hair will not grow. 4 

Initiates are told not only to keep away from women, they are 
explicitly warned to keep their secrets hidden from women lest 
supernatural evils befall. The Urabunna initiate is made to believe 
that should any woman see one of the secret sticks, he and his 
mother and sisters would drop dead. 5 In New Guinea, Kiwai 
Island initiates are warned to maintain secrecy at the risk, among 
other consequences, of being seized with a fearful incurable disease. 6 
In the Elema district an impersonation of Kovave tells the initiates 
that if they divulge the secrets to the uninitiated, 7 he will punish 

moral. They may protect the food supply of a favored class, the old against the 
young, men against women, chiefs against commoners. Pregnancy or lactation 
food taboos may convey a sense of parental "responsibility." The totemic taboos 
are anti-cannibalistic, it not being sociable to eat your kinsman. The mourning 
taboos show "consideration" for the dead. 

1 Australian elders are greedy about women as well as about food; but the sex 
restrictions they put upon initiates are not so much for purposes of immediate monopoly 
as they are to insure a good start, so to speak, on that separation of the sexes in public 
so characteristic of primitive society. 

2 Beveridge, p. 27. 

3 Howitt, "The Jeraeil, or Initiation Ceremonies of the Kurnai Tribe," J. A. I.. 
xiv (1884-5), PP- 306, 316, and Native Tribes, p. 402. 

4 Seligmann, p. 496. 

5 Spencer, B., and Gillen, F. J., The Northern Tribes of Central Australia (London 
and New York, 1904), p. 498. 

8 Chalmers, J., "Note on the Natives of Kiwai Island, Fly River, British New 
Guinea." J. A. I., xxxm (1903). 

7 Aside from initiation, secrecy in esoteric affairs is often safe-guarded in primi- 
tive circles by a supernatural sanction. Among the Ewes the lightning-struck or 
poisoned are thought to be killed by Jehve for tattling about him (Spieth, J., "Der 
Jehve-Dienst der Evhe-Neger," in Mill, der Geog. Gesell. zu Jena, xm (1894), P- 19)- 
When Fewkes insisted upon witnessing the Hopi ceremony of snake washing, he was 
cautioned to leave the kiva; if he stayed, he would " swell up and burst." Bursting or 
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them with disease and death. If they let it be known that the 
whining of Tiparu, the bull-roarer, is not the cry of a god but the 
work of a man, the curse of Tiparu, equivalent to death, is upon 
them. 1 

Elema women flee their villages to escape the curse of hearing 
the voice of Tiparu. 2 In many other communities women are kept 
from prying by supernatural sanctions. Elsewhere 3 1 have pointed 
out how thoroughly in other particulars they are kept in their 
place by supernatural sanctions or by their mere fear of the super- 
natural, how they are discouraged from trespassing or straying from 
home, from eloping or committing adultery or marrying again, 
how they are rendered docile and obedient. To their husbands 
are given magical means of detecting their infidelity; for the unde- 
tected, a difficult labor or death in childbirth is in store; 4 men dis- 
guised as ghosts or gods break their spirit for adventure or revolt. 
Sometimes the gods themselves condescend to discipline the way- 
ward or the inquisitive. 

Supernatural sanctions attach to violations of sex habits other 
than monogamy. 6 For illustrations of what dire things happen to 
men who break through the taboos upon a woman during men- 
struation let me refer again to another discussion. 6 But at Mowat, 
New Guinea, I have since noted a variation from the usual type of 
menstruation taboo. If a Mowat man have connection with a 



other direful troubles came to one beholding rites none but a priest might see (" The 
Snake Ceremonials at Walpi," J. Amer. Elhn. and Arch., rv (1894), p. 83). 

» Holmes in J. A. I., xxxn (1902), pp. 421, 42s. 

2 Chalmers, J., "Toaripi," J. A. I., xxvn (1898-9), p. 329. 

8 The Old-Fashioned Woman (New York, 1913), ch. xx, "Policing Her Super- 
naturally." See also Frazer, J. G., Psyche's Task (London, 1909). ch. iv. 

* There are other supernatural punishments too — misfortune for the whole kam- 
pong among the Bataks (Steinmetz, S. R., Ethnologische Studien zur ersten Entwicklung 
der Strafe (Leiden and Leipzig, 1894, 11, p. 357); "accidental death" in the Sawn 
islands, at the will of their deified lawgiver (ibid., p. 358); a plague of rain (for 
unchastity among the unmarried) among the Sea Dyaks (Perham, J., in Jour. Straits 
Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc, No. 8, pp. 149 sq., Singapore, 1882). 

5 Frazer has given illustrations (Psyche's Task, ch. iv) of the suffering falling super- 
naturally upon the group as well as upon the offender, and he suggests that this 
vicarious suffering leads to further collective pressure upon the individual to conform 
to custom — truly a very striking linking together of supernaturalism and morals. 

• The Old-Fashioned Woman, ch. xi, " In Quarantine." 
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woman after he has had it with a menstrous woman, it is supposed 
that he will die. 1 Incest, a peculiarly abhorrent offense to primitive 
man however he defines it, is very apt to be punished, he believes, 
either automatically or by an outraged spirit. In the Kli islands 
the incestuous are supposed to fall ill ; 2 among the Khasis they are 
struck by lightning or killed by a tiger or they die in childbirth; in 
the Omeo tribe of Victoria they are beaten by "jidjigongs" 
or snakes, and the punishment is the more fearful because it may 
hang over them for years. 3 The Kenai ascribe their increase in 
mortality to breaking their exogamous rules. 4 Matthews once 
asked a Navaho what would happen if he married a woman of his 
gens. "I would have bad fortune," he said; "I would fall into the 
fire and get burned, the lightning would strike me, the cold would 
freeze me, or the gun would shoot me — something fearful would 
happen to me." 5 On the Herbert river, Queensland, anyone marry- 
ing into prohibited sub-classes will sooner or later die in consequence, 
his behavior being offensive to Kohin, an earth-roaming spirit of 
the Milky Way. 6 Among the Caffres, offspring of an incestuous 
union will be a monster, a punishment inflicted by an ancestral 
spirit. 7 Aleuts too believe that incest is always followed by the 
birth of a monster with walrus tusks or beard. 8 

Whether or not the practice of avoidance is a safeguard against 
incest, 9 it is apt to have, like indubitable exogamous rules, a super- 
natural sanction attaching to it. It is believed in Victoria that if a 
man see his mother-in-law, or is seen by her, evil spirits will afflict 
him or disaster of some other kind will befall him. 10 That a woman's 
hair will turn white if she speaks to her son-in-law or even looks 

1 Beeirdmore, E., in Jour. Anthr. Inst., xix (1889-90). 
2 Battels, M., Die Medicin der Naturvolker (Leipzig, 1893), p. 29. 
3 Helms, p. 392. 
4 Steinmetz, n, p. 352. 

6 "The Study of Ethics Among the Lower Races," J. Amer. Folk-Lore, xn 
(1899), p. 6. 

6 Howitt, Native Tribes, p. 498. 

7 Shooter, J., The Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu Country (London, 1857), p. 45. 

8 Petroff, I., "Report on the Population, Industries and Resources of Alaska," 
Tenth Census of the United States (Washington, 1884), VIH, p. 155. 

9 For another interpretation of it see American Jour, of Sociology, Jan. 1914. 

10 Smyth, R. Brough, The Aborigines of Victoria (Melbourne and London, 1878), 
1. P- 95- 

AM. ANTH., N. S., I7—4 
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at him is the belief of other Australian tribes. 1 If a Uganda woman 
hands anything to her father-in-law she will be afflicted, she thinks, 
with tremor. 2 

In Nias intercourse during pregnancy is punished by sickness. 8 
In fact in very many places intercourse during pregnancy or during 
lactation is held to bring disaster to a woman or her offspring. In 
East Central Africa "it is believed" that a girl who does not mate 
at nubility will die. 4 

"It is believed," writes Macdonald of this African point of view. 
Who believes it? Presumably the girl herself, and assuredly 
because she got the idea from her elders. To make the young settle 
down in marriage is a favorite undertaking of the elders, and an 
important factor in the subjection in which they keep not only the 
adolescents of the tribe, but all their juniors. This ascendency 
they establish at initiation, but most of the life of their juniors they 
regulate or at least meddle with. And this control is based for the 
greater part on their control of the tribal system of supernaturalism. 
Moreover, they may be heeded by their juniors, thanks merely to 
their very reputation as supernaturalists. In no end of places old 
women are feared because of the power of witchcraft imputed to 
them; besides, the curses of the aged, 5 like the curses of the dying, 
are held to be especially potent and dreadful. 6 The aged and the 
moribund alike are imminent ghosts, and ghosts are believed to be 
unusually well qualified to carry out threats. They are good at 

1 Howitt, Native Tribes, pp. 256-7. 

2 Roscoe, J., "Further Notes on the Manners and Customs of the Baganda," 
J. A. I., xxxii (1902), p. 39. 

» Bartels, p. 29. 

* Macdonald, J., "East Central African Customs," J. A. I., xxii (1892-3), p. 101. 

» Westermarck, E., The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas (London and 
New York, 1906), I. pp. 619 sq. 

•Very entertaining is a recent illustration of this kind of gerontocratic control. 
"Not long ago," writes an observer of Turkish customs, "the wife of a former Grand 
Vizier, Haihiddin Pasha, died. On her death-bed she expressed as her last wish that 
her twelve-year-old daughter might take special courses in medicine, similar to those 
given to men. There was nothing for the government to do but to hastily open 
certain of these courses to women in order that they might not be cursed by ignoring 
the dying wish of a respected old woman." (Buell, Katherine, " Behind the Veil," 
Harper's Weekly, Aug. is. 1914O 
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bestowing favors too, so that kindness to those with one foot in the 
grave is at least a prudent policy. 

But respect for age is sometimes specifically imparted by the 
elders by means of the supernatural sanction. Once during a gen- 
eral quarrel Spencer and Gillen saw one of the younger men, i. e., a 
man between thirty-five and forty, and a medicine-man at that, 
try to strike one of the older men. At once at this grave offense 
his precious medicine powers left him. 1 An Aleut who is disagree- 
able and disrespectful to the elders has no luck in hunting; on the 
other hand attentiveness to the old insures longevity and good 
fortune in the chase or in war. 2 The ancient Hindus are well outside 
the circle of peoples we have been accounting in quite a general 
way primitive, but one of their expressions of respect for seniority 
is inculcated so primitively that I cannot forbear mentioning it. 
"The vital airs of a young man mount upwards to leave his body 
when an elder approaches," declares Manu, "but by rising to meet 
him and saluting he recovers them." 3 

A deferential treatment of the elders may be prompted, we noted, 
by the fear of what as malevolent ghosts they might do to the 
living. 4 Once they are ghosts the need of keeping them in a good 
humor is even more imperative. Hence the living and in particular 
the surviving kindred are bound to pay proper respect to the dead. 
Inattentiveness to a ghost is apt to be sorely punished by him. A 
slighted ghost in the islands of Torres straits would cause strong 
winds to destroy the gardens of his neglectful relatives and break 
down their houses. 6 The Thompson River Indians believe that death 

1 Spencer and Gillen, p. 22. 

2 Petroff , pp. 153. 155- 

» The Laws of Manu, 11, 120, Sacred Books of the East, xxv. 

4 Other injuries in life besides neglect in old age may be punished by resentful 
ghosts. In the Elema district of New Guinea dead warriors visit their old enemies 
at night and keep them from sleeping by tickling their feet. The murdered invariably 
plague their murderers (Holmes, pp. 428, 429). Hudson Bay Eskimo have deserted 
the island of Akpatok since the murder on it of some shipwrecked sailors (Turner, 
L. M., "Ethnology of the Ungava District," nth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1894, 
p. 186). Greenlanders hold that an aborted child or an illegitimate deceased is trans- 
formed into an evil avenging spirit (Rink, H. J., Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, 
(Edinburgh and London,. 1875, pp. 45, 439 sq.). 

6 Reports Cambridge Anthr. Exped. to Torres Straits, VI, 127. 
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or sickness would come upon one taking possession of the bow and 
arrows, leggings and moccasins of a departed kinsman. 1 Among the 
Koita of New Guinea relatives who infringed upon the dead man's 
funeral rights or who neglected them were punished by his sua 2 — in 
what way we are not told. Ghost haunting, a severe enough pun- 
ishment in itself, is very commonly a consequence of funeral 
improprieties. Such considerations about the dead are quite per- 
tinent, let me say, to a study of morality in early culture, for in it, 
we should not forget, the dead are an integral part of society. We 
have to realize, too, that in their treatment by the living morality 
and supernaturalism are indistinguishable. 

Funerary destruction of property is partly prompted by the 
desire to preclude ghost walking, to keep the ghost from coming 
after his own, after what has been and still is a part of himself. It 
is one of the earliest and most marked ways of recognizing the right 
to property. But there are other primitive ways in which a super- 
natural sanction is invoked against the misappropriation of prop- 
erty, ways I particularly wish to indicate. Ignoring the fact that 
our own morality being a property morality compared with the 
morality of early cultures, primitive gods seem to us far more indif- 
ferent to theft than Jahveh or the god of the framers of our criminal 
codes. But like men, like gods — or ghosts. And theft, so far 
as it goes, is punished by primitive spirits. A ghost of the 
islands of Torres straits may be aggrieved not only by remiss- 
ness as to his funeral rites, but by dishonesty toward his heirs, 
and he may be revengeful on their account also. 3 It was the special 
business of one of the gods of the Tracy islands to watch and kill 
thieves. 4 In East Central Africa magic stakes are driven into the 
ground on the edge of the corn fields. Thereafter anyone touching 
the crops will die on the spot. 5 The Wanika protect their planta- 
tions and fruit trees in like way. 6 Throughout the islands of the 

« Teit, p. 331- 

2 Seligmann, p. 191. 

'Reports of the Cambridge Anthr. Exped. to Torres Straits, vi, p. 127. 

4 Roth, W. E., North Queensland Ethnography (Brisbane, 1903), Bull, v, p. 29. 

5 Macdonald, p. 120. 

6 New, C, Life, Wanderings, etc., in Eastern Africa (London, 1874), p. 10S. 
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Malay archipelago sickness followed from eating food stolen from 
tabooed fields. 1 On the Bloomfield, in North Queensland, the older 
men to whom the country originally belonged will give out that 
certain tracts of it are "yirru" (yirru is an underground spirit), so 
that if any but themselves eat or camp there or disturb the soil in 
any way whatever, Yirru will punish them with grievous sores. 2 
Indeed boundary fetishes of one kind or another are not at all 
uncommon among primitive peoples. The automatic supernatural 
sanction also attaches again and again to the preservation of prop- 
erty. 

In the Bowditch islands a man dead is asked to confess through 
the voice of a priest what he had done to cause his death. Among, 
other offenses he might confess to theft. 3 The god's proxy or priest 
is often called upon in cases of theft. Batak thieves were cursed 
through the magic staff of the great priest of Balige. 4 Pilfered, an 
Ossete goes with the kurismezok, " the wise man" or sorcerer, and his 
cat to the house of anyone under suspicion. "If thou hast stolen 
the article," exclaims the kurismezok, "and dost not restore it to 
its owner, may this cat torment the souls of thy ancestors!" 5 A 
Tshi bereft of his property will make an offering to his local god and 
ask his priest to beg the god to proceed against the thief. 6 Quakery,. 
the Ju-ju king of New Calabar, who ranked above the king in all 
purely native palavers, religious or civil, told de Cardi that if the 
king tried to detect robbers it would have little effect, because the 
king was a man like themselves from whom they would steal if 
they got the chance. ' ' But if I sent round a notice that if the thieves 
did not immediately bring me the stolen articles, my Ju-ju would 
cause them (the thieves) to swell up and burst, you would see how 
quickly they would come to me and deliver up the stolen goods." 7 

1 Battels, pp. 28-29. 

2 Roth, p. 29. 

3 Turner, G., p. 272. 

4 Brenner, J. von, Besuch bei den Kannibalen Sumatras (Wiirzburg, 1894), p. 226- 
Turner, G., p. 283. 

f Haxthausen, Transcaucasia (London, 1854), pp. 398-9. Needless to sav the- 
imprecation is often effectual. 

6 Ellis, p. 75. 

7 de Cardi, C. N., in Jour. Anthr. Inst., xxix (1899), pp. 51-2. 
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To recover stolen or lost property, especially ponies, is one of the 
principal tasks of the Apache medicine-man. He does it through 
crystal gazing. 1 Through some unspecified magical means the 
Koita sorcerer also recovers stolen things. 2 In fact the medicine- 
man is for theft as for other offenses the first professional detective. 

The medicine-man, or priest, is apt, too, to preside over ordeals, 
on the theory perhaps that his god will be on the side of the in- 
nocent. 3 At any rate the emphatic presence of the priest at the 
ordeal makes for an association in thought between the moral and 
the supernatural. So does his presence at initiation ceremonies. 
Quite often he is in charge of them, and it is he instead of the elders 
who teaches the youth the tribal morals. His tendency to take a 
hand in all the daily affairs of life, a tendency quite as marked in 
primitive as in modern times, has a like effect. Being a represen- 
tative of deity his slightest interference with any social relation 
gives it a supernatural coloring. 

A priest's authority is naturally supported by his god. From 
their priestly derivation, if for no other reason, early forms of chief- 
taincy might be expected to have a supernatural backing. But a 
mystical, representative quality too seems to attach to chiefs or 
leaders. They express or embody the welfare of the community 
and of each of its members. Subservience to them means communal 
and individual prosperity; contradiction or disobedience means 
disaster. The Massim of Bartle Bay work in the garden of their 
chief, believing "if they did this their own gardens would be good." 4 
In Nias a certain severe throat ailment is supposed to be due to 
quarreling with a village headman. 6 The Tonga gods were under- 



1 Bourke. J. G., "Medicine Men of the Apache," glh Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn. (1887- 

8), p. 461. 

* Seligmann. p. 133. 

> That the ordeal (or the oath) may be merely magical (see Westermarck, 11, 
pp. 118 sq., 687 sq.) does not concern us, for we are not weighing the character, moral 
or non-moral, of the gods. It is enough for us that to the ordeal (and to the oath) 
a supernatural sanction attaches. But into a fuller disscusion along this line I will 
not go, as its viewpoint would be somewhat different from that to which I am limiting 
our discussion. 

* Seligmann, p. 458. 
« Bartels, p. 28. 
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stood to punish disrespect to chiefs almost as severely as disrespect 
to themselves. 1 In the Mortlock islands the spirits of dead chiefs 
punished offenses against their colleagues in the world with sickness, 
curable only by the gods through the mediation of the living chiefs. 2 

It is not only political rebels who have been punished by ghosts. 
Among the Dakota and in the Malay archipelago they are believed 
to torment iconoclasts of all kinds. 3 For any infringement of tribal 
customs the Koita sua might smite offenders with sickness or call 
down upon them bad luck in hunting or fishing. 4 Elsewhere the 
gods, too, posing as backers of custom as custom, are against icono- 
clasts. If the Narrinyeri are asked why they keep to any custom, 
they answer that Narundere, their "All Father," commanded it. 6 
Daramulun, the high god of the coast Murring was believed to have 
laid down the food rules and to punish those who broke them. 6 
The Tchiglit Innuit believe that they are injuring deity and calling 
down divine punishment upon themselves because they are adopting 
foreign customs. 7 Ainu iconoclasts know they are sure to suffer 
from the wrath of the gods. 8 With these instances from primitive 
society of what is perhaps in modern life the most conspicuous part 
of its r61e, its support of custom as custom, I may fitly conclude 
my sketch of the supernatural sanction on morals. 

At the outset of this paper we contented ourselves with iden- 
tifying moral with social conduct and then passed on at once to 
give illustrations of the supernatural sanctions attaching to such 
conduct. It is plain, I trust, that from this far from novel point 
of view morality has been little if anything but the prevailing system 
of keeping people in their place, out of other people's way, juniors 
out of the way of seniors, one sex out of the way of the other, kindred 

1 Mariner, W., An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands (London, 1817), n, 
pp. 155. 237. 

2 Kubary, J., in Mitth. d. Geogr. Gesell. in Hamburg, 1878-9, p. 256. 

3 Eastman, M., Dacotah (New York, 1849), pp. xx, 87. Schoolcraft, H. R., Indian 
Tribes (Phila., 1851-57), 11, pp. 195-6. Bartels, p. 28. 

' Seligmann, p. 192. 

6 Woods, J. D., The Native Tribes of South Australia (Adelaide, 1879), p. 55. 

• Howitt, in J. A. I., XIII (1883), p. 192. 

' Petitot, E., Les Grands Esquimaux (Paris, 1887), p. 35. 

8 Batchelor, pp. 58, 177-8. 
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out of the way of kindred, the desitute or the subject out of the way 
of the man of property or the chief, lay or ecclesiastic, the dead out 
of the way of the living, the adventurer out of the way of everybody. 
For accomplishing this social distribution there seem to be three 
main methods: public opinion (including, of course, ridicule, its 
most potent weapon), the sanction of the group working natural- 
istically (ostracism, i. e., execution, exile, imprisonment, and muti- 
lation or fine), and the sanction working supernaturally, i. e., 
automatically or magically, or through spirits. The availability of 
these several methods varies in different cultures. In particular 
the availability of the supernatural sanction varies, as one might 
expect, with the scope of supernaturalism characteristic of the given 
culture. Just as supernaturalism is far more a part of life in early 
culture than in modern, so concomitantly is the supernatural sanc- 
tion. Our obliviousness to this fact has been due mostly to our 
unwillingness to recognize how insignificant religion has become to 
us, to what extent we get on without it, 1 how remote it is from our 
daily life. 2 Furthermore, denial of a relation between morality and 
religion in early culture may be due to our habit of studying the 
content of one moral code in terms of another, the Blackfellow's, 



1 How seldom, for example, do we hold that an untoward event is a punishment 
for our sins, a point of view common enough in primitive circles. When several 
deaths occur about the same time in the same For family, it is thought to be due to 
lying by one of its members (Felkin, pp. 230-2). In Samoa, if the offspring of a 
consanguineous marriage died prematurely, it was taken as a sign of the disapproval 
of the marriage by the household god (Turner, G., p. 92). Several centuries ago, the 
Chinese of the province of Camul, urged on by a reform governor, gave up their 
practice of sexual hospitality. Poor harvests and general misfortune ensued, because, 
said the people, they had foregone a custom cherished by the gods (Marco Polo, ed. by 
Yule, London, 1871, 1, pp. 189-90). When the Merkedes, an Arab tribe, became 
Wahabys, they had to give up the same custom; a drought followed and, considering 
it a punishment, they got permission from the Wahaby chief to return to the good old 
practice of their forefathers (Burckhardt, J. L., Notes on the Bedouins and Wah&bys, 
London, 1831, p. 102). 

2 Of its remoteness the mere existence of spirits is evidence according to Professor 
Levy-Bruhl. The primitive mystic has no need of spirits; everything has for him an 
immediate mystical quality. The gods originate, so to speak, in secularization. 
From this point of view, the magical automatic sanction is earlier than the sanction 
imposed by deity. Such sanctions on morality as those of the historical religions may 
mean therefore that our morality is less religious than the morality of the savage. 
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for example, in terms of our own. An offense great enough in our 
eyes to keep its perpetrator out of heaven may be too petty in the 
eyes of the Blackfellow for such an automatic penalty to attach to 
it as attaches to the breaking of Australian food taboos or the rules 
of class exogamy, offenses quite without meaning to us. 1 The 
very claim that only the historical religions are related to morality 
is part and parcel of the antique conception that only our own mor- 
ality or the morality of kindred cultures is morality at all. It is 
the final attempt of self-righteousness to pull the wool, so to speak, 
over the eyes of ethnology. 

Stonover Farm 

Lenox, Massachusetts 



1 To the savage the supernatural or mystical attaches to much that to us is natural 
and merely objective. Defilement through death or through sex, for example, is still 
assumed in certain ways by us, but it does not begin to loom upon us as upon the 
savage. Impressed by such mysticism in savage life, one of its close observers writes 
me that to him there appears to be little or no relation between religion and morality 
in primitive life, supernaturalism attaching primarily to matters of a non-moral 
character. Even so, does it not attach as well to the social organization? 



